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The Flag Is Proudly Displayed by New York State Schools 
The Montauk School and Its Flag 
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THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Code Regulates Display and Use of Flag 


The following rules and cautions rel 
the correct display and use of the flag of the 
United States as adopted by the National Flag 
Conference, are reprinted for the guidance of 
schools. 

Rules for Correct Display of Flag 


1 The flag should be displayed only from 


between such hours as 


authority. It 


sunrise to sunset, or 


may be designated by proper 
should be displayed on national and state holi- 
days and on historic and special occasions. The 
flag should always be hoisted briskly and low- 
ered slowly and ceremoniously. 

2 When carried in a procession with another 
flag or flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right, i. e¢., 
the flag’s own right, or when there is a line 
of other flags the flag of the United States 
may be in front of the center of that line. 

3 When displayed with another flag against 
a wall from crossed staffs, the flag of the 
United States should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

4 When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be in the center or at the highest 
point of the group. 

5 When flags of states or cities or pennants 
of societies are flown on the same halyard with 
the flag of the United States, the national flag 
should always be at the peak. When flown 
from adjacent staffs the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first. No flag or pen- 
nant should be placed above or to the right of 
the flag of the United States. 

6 When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should 
be of approximately equal size. (International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 


t 


nation above that of another nation in time ot 
peace. ) 

7 When the flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from the 
window sill, balcony, or front of building, the 
union of the flag should go clear to the head 
of the staff unless the flag is at half mast. 

8 When the flag of the United States is dis- 
played in a manner other than by being flown 
from a staff it should be displayed flat, whether 


indoors or out. When displayed either horizon- 


tally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 
When displayed 
displayed the same 
way, that is, with the blue field to 
the left of the steet. When 


festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white 


i. e to the observer's left. 


in a window it should be 
union or 
observer in the 
used, 


and red are desired, bunting should be 


but never the flag. 


9 When displayed over the middle of the 
street, as between buildings, the flag of the 
United States should be suspended vertically 


with the union to the north in an east-and-west 
street or to the east in a north-and-south street. 

10 When used on a speaker's platform, the 
flag should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. It should never be used to cover the 
speaker’s desk nor to drape over the front of 
the platform. Ii flown irom a staff it should 
be on the speaker’s right. 

11 When used in unveiling a statue or monu- 
ment, the flag should not be allowed to fall 
to the ground but should be carried aloft to 
wave out, forming a distinctive feature during 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

12 When flown at half staff, the flag is 
hoisted to the peak for an instant, and then 
lowered to the half staff position, but before 
lowering the flag for the day it is raised again 
to the peak. By “half staff” is meant haul- 
ing the flag down to one-half the distance be- 
tween the top and bottom of the staff. If local 
conditions require, divergence from this posi- 
tion is permissible. On Memorial Day, May 
30th, the flag- is displayed at half staff from 
sunrise until noon and at full staff from noon 
until sunset, for the Nation lives and the flag 
is the symbol of the living Nation. 

13 Flags flown from fixed staffs are placed 
at half staff to indicate mourning. When the 
flag is displayed on a small staff, as when car- 
ried in parade, mourning is indicated by attach- 
ing two streamers of black crepe to the spear 
head, allowing the streamers to fall naturally. 
Crepe is used on the flag staff only by order 
of the President. 

14 When used to cover a casket the flag 
should be placed so that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor al- 
lowed to touch the ground. The casket should 
be carried foot first. 
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15 When the flag is displayed in the body 
of the church it should be from a staff placed 
on the congregation’s right as they face the 
clergyman. The service flag, the state flag, or 
other flag should be at the left of the congre- 
gation. If in the chancel, or on the platform, 
the flag of the United States should be placed 
on the clergyman’s right as he faces the con- 
gregation and other flags on his left. 

16 When the flag is in such a condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display it 
should not be cast aside or used in any way 
that might be viewed as disrespectful to the 
national colors but should be destroyed as a 
wr by 


whole, privately, preferably by burning ; 
some other method in harmony with the rever- 
ence and respect we owe to the emblem repre- 
senting our country. 

Cautions 

1 Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the flag of the United States. 

2 Do not dip the flag of the United States 
to any person or any thing. The regimental 
color, state flag, organization or institutional 
flag will render this honor. 

3 Do not display the flag of the United 
States with the union down except as a signal 


of distress. 

4 Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or to the right of the flag of the United 
States. 

5 Do not let the flag of the United States 
touch the ground or the floor, or trail in the 
water. 

6 Do not place any object or emblem of any 
kind on or above the flag of the United States 

7 Do not use the flag as drapery in any 
form whatever. Use bunting of blue, white 
and red. 

8 Do not fasten the flag in such manner as 
will permit it to be easily torn. 

9 Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, 
sides or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad 
train or boat. When the flag is displayed on 
a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly 
to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

10 Do not display the flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff. 

11 Do not use the flag as a covering for a 
ceiling. 

12 Do not carry the flag flat or horizontally, 
as in a parade, but always aloft and free. 

13 Do not use the flag as a portion of a cos- 
tume or of an athletic uniform. Do not em- 
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broider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs or 
print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

14 Do not put lettering of any kind upon 
the flag. 

15 Do not use the flag in any form of ad- 
vertising nor fasten an advertising sign to a 
pole from which the flag of the United States 
is flying. 

16 Do not display, use or store the flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be easily 
soiled or damaged. 


—_Q-———- 


The Flag Speaks 

I am whatever you make me — nothing more. 
But always I am all that you hope to be and 
have the courage to try for. I am song and 
fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 
I am the day’s work of the weakest man, and 
the largest dream of the most daring. I am 
the Constitution and the courts, statutes and 
statute makers, soldier and dreadnaught, dray- 
man and street sweep, cook, counselor and clerk. 
I am no more than what you believe me to be. 
My stars and my stripes are your dream and 
your labors. For you are the makers of the 
flag, and it is well that you glory in the making 

FRANKLIN K,. Lani 


o Oo-— 


The American Flag 

Works which endure come from the soul of 
the people. The mighty in their pride walk 
alone to destruction. The humble walk hand 
in hand with Providence to immortality. Their 
works survive. When the people of the colonies 
were defending their liberties against the might 
of kings, they chose their banner from the 
design set in the firmament through all eter- 
nity. The flags of the great empires of that 
day are gone, but the Stars and Stripes remain. 
It pictures the vision of a people whose eyes 
were turned to the rising dawn. It represents 
the hope of a father for his posterity. It was 
never flaunted for the glory of royalty, but to 
be born under it is to be a child of a king and 
to establish a home under it is to be the founder 
of a royal house. Alone of all flags it expresses 
the sovereignty of the people which endures 
when all else passes away. Speaking with their 
voice it has the sanctity of revelation. He who 
lives under it and is loyal to it is loyal to 
truth and justice everywhere. He who lives 
under it and is disloyal to it is a traitor to the 
human race everywhere. What could be saved 
if the flag of the American Nation were to 


perish? CaLvIn CooLipGE 
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Commissioner Graves Speaks 
at Medal Awarding Ceremony 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith received 
. . : : -s 
the Laetare medal, an annual award by the 


University of Notre Dame, at a ceremony held 


May 5th in New York City The torm 
governor was presented for the medal by Com 


Frank P 
Am« 


~ 4 
field of ende 


missioner ot Education 


medal is rded to the rican lay 


‘who in his particular 


attained such distinction as reflects glory up 
faith.” 

Hayes presided at the <¢ 
O'Donnell, president of Notre 


the Catholic 
Cardinal 
Charles L 


the 


Rev 


Dame, made presentation. 


The award was 


made to the former governor because of his 
accomplishments in the field of politics and 


government 


Declaring that there could be no more worthy 


recipient of the signal honor of receiving the 
Alfred E. Smith, 


Governor 


Laetare medal than Commis- 


sioner Graves paid tribute to Smith's 


his long period of state 


accomplishments in 


service, emphasizing particularly the gains in 
the field of education 
He pointed out that while 10 years ago there 


New York State a 


dollars, last year the 


Was spent for education it 
total of 


State expended near 


ninety million 
, 


ly three times that amount 


and that the amount contributed by the State 
has been multiplied tenfold in this period 
Results of this have been: increased compen- 


sation for teachers; the development of a 





teacher-training program second to none in the 
country; the extension of vocational and con 
tinuation schools; the increase in high sche 

facilities; the establishment of central rura 


schools in 60 communities; the financial relief 


and 


ft cities with over 100,000 in population ; 


an equalization program that makes possible 
large subsidies to communities where the burden 


for the support of the schools is especially 


heavy 
Education, the Commissioner said, is only a 

sample of the countless civic reforms that hav 

He then men- 


advances, 


taken place in the past decade. 


tioned some of these outstanding 


pointing out that they were not wrought by 


Governor Smith alone or unaided, but that they 


have always formed part of his state program 
unstinted 


and have ever received from him 


sympathy, urgency and aid. 


THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Vocational Guidance Provided 
by New Education Law 


Provisior ( the creation of vocational 
guidance officers and bureaus in the public 


State is made in a law enacted 
1929 


authorizes school 


by the Legislature. Th 
authorities in each district t 


employ one or more qualified persons for the 
yurpose Of providing vocational and educational 
| 


guidance 101 


minors The service as well 


as 
the qualifications of persons employed for this 


work are subject to the approval of the Com- 


missioner of Education 

The law provides that in the large communi- 
ties where a guidance staff is necessary, a 
bureau t ‘ational guid ~ wv } tal 
uureau Of vocational guidance may be estab- 


lished “to provide information and cou ; 
lished “to provide information and counsel for 
regarding educational and occupational 


pupils 


opportunities ; to assemble and maintain cumu- 


lative records of pupils; to provide employment 


‘low conduct 


educa- 


and if -up service for minors; t 


research studies of pupils and the local 


tity 


tional and occupational opportunities 


Part of the work of the bureaus will be to 


cooperate with the schools in establishing coun- 


seling services in order to advise pupils regard- 


ing their plans for education and the choice 


ot a vocation. The bureaus will also prove an 
the schools in providing a place- 


have 


efficient aid to 


ment service for minors who completed 


their education and are ready to enter industry. 


A final 


appointment by the State Education Department 


provision of the law calls for the 


of a supervisor of vocational and educational 


guidance who is to cooperate with school 


authorities in the development of a program of 


guidance along educational and vocational lines 


and investigations dealing with 


He 


training 


and in studies 


these subjects. is also to prepare a report 


educational 


State and make yearly 


on vocational and oppor- 


tunities in the revisions 


of this information for the purposes of accuracy. 


Adelphi College To Move 
from Brooklyn to Garden City 


Authorization was granted by the Board of 
Regents on May 16th for Adelphi College in 
Brooklyn and to 
its location to 


are being 


to grant honorary degrees 


change Garden City, where new 


buildings erected at a cost of 


$1,500,000. 
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Le Roy School District 





Acceptance of the giit of a library and an 
endowment offered to Le Roy by tl ren 


of their parents Was \ oted at a special mecting 
of the school district of Le Roy on Februa 

14th. The library is to be erected between th 
grammar and high schools and is planned to 
serve the pupils as well as adults of the 


community. 


1 


regarding home work for pupils 





rk City public schools have been 
made by Superintendent of Schools William J. 
O'Shea. A cil 


marizing the value of home work, makes the 





lar to principals, after sum- 


following recommendations : 

1 In the first three years of the elementary 
schools, no home study from books or written 
home work should be required. Pupils may 
be encouraged, however, to read books outside 
of school. 

2 In the fourth year home study should not 
exceed 30 minutes a day, and written home 
work, if given at all, should be assigned not 
more than twice a week. The total amount 


of home work given may not exceed 30 minutes 


a day. 


Accepts Gift of Library 


In addition to providing funds for the build- 








g and its equipment, the d rs have give 
$15,000 The 
@iit aiso inciu s endow- 
ment of > to be used if S Ss, pur- 
chase of books and maintaining tl ibrary 
building and equipment. 


Tork Suggestions Made by New York Superintendent 


3 In the fifth and sixth years home work 
may t exceed « hour a da} 





seventh and eighth years, home work 
assignments may not require more than one 
hour and a half of the child’s day 
Cooperation of the parents in forming the 
ight habits of study in the child and the neces- 
sity of clear and definite home assignments are 
particularly stressed by the superintendent, who 
declares that written home work should always 
be checked up by the teacher and home work 
should never be assigned as punishment. Un- 
desirable assignments involving unnecessary or 
useless repetition, such as writing a large 
number of formal penmanship drills, solving 
many examples of the same kind, writing 
spelling words a number of times, copying from 
books, analyzing complicated sentences in gram- 


mar, are also discouraged 
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Associates Pay Tribute to 
Late Superintendent Soper 

A testimonial to the late Superintendent 
Elbert G. Soper who died on April 2d has been 
adopted by the Ontario-Seneca-Yates Associa- 
tion of District Superintendents. It reads as 
follows: 

In the death of Superintendent Elbert G 
Soper the Ontario-Seneca-Yates Association 
of District Superintendents has lost a valued 
member. In the 17 years he had been with us 
we had learned to appreciate his qualities and 
shall miss him very much. We admired him 
for his cordiality, his sense of humor, his loy- 
alty and diligence in his work. He was a prince 
of a man, a true friend and a loyal worker in 
his chosen field. In his work with the schools 
he was efficient and effective, often giving mors 
in time and service than was required. In his 
work in the community he was loved and appre- 
ciated for his sterling Christian character and 
his willingness to serve. In his family he was 
a true and lovable husband and father. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to the family and 
we commend to them the spirit of the Heavenly 
Father, whom he so diligently served during his 
lifetime, with the hope that His spirit may 
lessen the grief which we know must be theirs. 

The Central New York Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents has adopted the following 
ing resolution on the death of Superintendent 
Soper : 

In the sad and sudden passing of our fellow 
superintendent, Elbert G. Soper, we feel that 
our organization has lost an efficient and valued 
member. In the many years he has labored 
with us we have come to feel that we could 
depend upon his good judgment, his clear vision 
of affairs and his diligence in his work and 
loyalty to the profession. 

We shall miss his genial companionship, his 
wise counsel and his noble manhood. 


Department Publishes 
Court Minutes of Old Albany 

The Department has recently published the 
second volume of the Minutes of the Court of 
Albany, Rensselaerswyck and Schenectady, 
1675-80, which have been translated and edited 

A. J. F. van Laer of the Archives and His- 
tory Division of the Department. 

This volume of court records contains a num- 
ber of important ordinances most of which 
relate to the fur trade of which Albany in the 
17th century was the center. Personal data 
which are of great value to genealogists and 
which incidentally throw light on the manners, 
morals and business methods of a frontier com- 


munity are contained in the volume. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Secondary School Matters 
Acted Upon by Regents 

lowing actions relating to secondary 

Regents 


The fi 
education were taken by the B---d 
at the April and May meetings 

Admitted to the University: 
School, middle high school, 


Brighton Union 
Garden 
Country Day School, middle high school, 2 
Academy, 
St Dominic’s School, 


1 year; 
years; Our a ady of mercy Syosset, 
middle high school, 1 year 
Oyster Bay, middle high school, 1 year; St 
Bartholomew's School, Elmhurst, middle high 
Shrub Oak Central School, 
middle high school, 1 year; Augustinian Acad- 
emy, Tomghineville, Staten Island, middle high 


schoc I, 2 years ; 


school, 3 years; Mercy Juniorate School, Brook- 
3 years 

Advanced in grade: Beaver Falls Union 
School from middle high school, 3 years, to 
Union School, from 


lyn, middle high school, 


high school: Ebenezer 


middle high school, 3 years, to high school; 
Our Lady of Mercy Boys’ School, New York 
City, from middle high school, 1 year, to middle 


high school, 2 years; Forestport Ur nion School 
from middle high wii 1 year, to middle high 
school, 3 years; Fishers Island Union School, 
from middle high school, 2 years, to middle 
Galway Union School, 
from middle high school, to high school 

Name changed: Valatie stigh School to the 


Martin H. Glynn High School of Valatic 


high school, 3 years; 


2 ae 
J) years 


Dr Frank Parker Day 
Inaugurated Head of Union 
Dr Frat nk Parker Day was inaugurated presi- 
dent Union College and chancellor of Union 
Univer rsity at ceremonies conducted on May 4th 
in Schenectady. Distinguished educators took 
part. Doctor Day’s inauguration address dwelt 
on the educational ideals of Eliphalet Nott, who 
Union College a century ago. 
Alexander Rich- 


was president of 
President Emeritus Charles 
mond, who resigned last year, 
LL.D. from the college 


College in lean 
Chartered by Regents 


Salvador 


received the 


honorar y degree of 


Liberty College in the Republic of 
received a provisional charter from The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York by action 
of the Board of Regents at the meeting on 
May 16th. The institution offers courses in 
secondary and higher education. 




















(7 
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W. H. Pillsbury Named 
Superintendent of Schenectady 
The Schenectady board of education has 

appointed W. Howard Pillsbury, at present 

superintendent of schools at Pelham, as super- 

intendent at Schenectady to succeed A. J. 

Stoddard, who has resigned to become head 

of the schools of Providence, R. I. 

The appointment of Superintendent Pillsbury 
meets with widespread approval. He goes to 
Schenectady with a rich experience in business 
and education, having been a village school and 
elementary principal in Minnesota, 
deputy superintendent at Buffalo for nine years 
and superintendent at Pelham for the past two 
years. His administration at Pelham has been 


schor | 


fruitful and constructive. 

Other changes in superintendencies to take 
effect in September include the following: 

William E. Severn, vice principal at the 
Corning Free Academy, will succeed Sherman 
L. Howe as superintendent of Corning, dis- 
trict 9. Superintendent Howe is retiring after 
many years of capable service. 

Walter S. Fraser, principal of the Niagara 
Falls High School for the past four years, 
will become superintendent at Tonawanda, suc- 
ceeding Frank K. Sutley, who is to become 
director of purchase in Tonawanda. 

Charles Lewis of Westwood, N. J., has been 
selected as superintendent at Frankfort to suc- 
ceed Superintendent I. M. Stanton. 


Peekskill Board Lauds Retiring 
School Superintendent 
Resolutions of appreciation for the service of 
Fred J. Bohlmann as superintendent of schools 
at Peekskill have been adopted by the Peekskill 
board of education. Superintendent Bohlmann 
has resigned because of illness. The resolutions 
acknowledge the many years which Superin- 
tendent Bohlmann “has labored with sacrificial 
devotion and with a faithfulness that counted 
itself all but loss that he might advance the 
welfare of those under his care,” and continues 
Be it resolved, That the board of education 
of Peekskill Union Free School District, in 
accepting with regret his resignation, hereby 
acknowledge with deep appreciation his high 
character, his patience and his scholarship, the 
attributes which enabled him to render so 
splendid a service to the boys and girls in the 
schools and to the people of Peekskill. 


High School Boys Will Compete 
for Edison Scholarship 


High schools of the State have the oppor- 
tunity of nominating a boy pupil for the 
Thomas A. Edison four-year technical school 
scholarship, which will be awarded to some 
outstanding American boy who has made his 
mark in scientific studies during the present 
school year. Nominations are to be made on 
forms which have been sent to the schools by 
the State Education Department and are to be 
filed with Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Sccondary Education, not later 
than June 15th. 

Mr Edison plans to bring 49 b---s, one from 
each state and from the District of Columbia, 
at his expense, to his laboratory at West 
Orange, N. J., and perso: ally give them an 
examination to determine the winner of the 
scholarship. All the boys will have the op;or- 
tunity of meeting Mr Edison and each will 
receive an award, for Mr Edison contemplates 
presenting to each contestant one of his radio- 
phonograph combinations. 

In the selection of the boy to represent New 
York State special consideration will be given 
to the boy of outstanding character and accom- 
plishment in the field of science and mathe- 
matics. The entire school record will be taken 
into consideration, however, and is called for on 
the blanks sent to the schools. 


Health Examinations Required 
for Lyons School Teachers 


Health examinations for teachers and other 
employees of the Lyons Union School will be 
required in September 1929, as the result of 
action taken recently by the Lyons board of 
education. The regulations read: 

1 Effective September 1929, all teachers and 
other employees shall have a medical examina- 
tion within 30 days after the opening of school 
in September. 

2 Such examination is only to be given by a 
qualified practitioner. 

3 Examination will be given free to teachers 
by the school medical inspector. 

4 New teachers and employees may be re- 
quired to have this examination any time. 

5 if any teacher is out of school for four 
or more days she must present a slip from her 
attending physician stating the reason. In lieu 
of this she may request an examination by the 
medical inspection officer. Teachers are allowed 
full pay for absence on account of illness to 
the amount of five days each year. 
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Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 


Cuartes F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


MAY 15-JUNE 1, 1929 


Horace Mann 

The anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann 
occurred May 4th. This pioneer educator was 
born at Franklin, Mass., in 1796. Among his 
first efforts in the field of education was the 
consolidation of small school districts into 
larger units. He gave his attention also to the 
examination of teachers and their instruction; 
the improvement of school buildings; the 
raising of school funds by taxation; the creation 
of correct public opinion on school questions ; 
the encouragement of school libraries; the dis- 
carding of the slavish textbook method of 
teaching; and he also assisted in establishing 
the first normal school in America at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., in 1839. 


School Costs and Income 
in New York S:ate 
BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The great mass of New York’s citizens want 
good schools. They want every child in the 
State to have an equal chance with the other 
children of the Nation. Good schools and a 
fair chance for every child are inseparable. But 
some say we can not afford good schools. Is 
this true? 

Consider the situation of a man, the head of 
a family, whom we have in mind. He owns 
real estate and other property valued at $44,100. 
Through investments of various kinds he is 
Besides invest- 


steadily increasing his capital. 
ments, he keeps $6500 on deposit in his savings 


STATE OF NEW YORK 

account. He has a comfortable yearly income 
of $12,200. Now, how much can a man in this 
situation afford for the education of his chil- 
dren? Would $260 a year, or about 2 per cent 


of his income, be within his ability to pay? 

The fact 
is that the man described above is really the 
State of New York. The figures given will 
become approximately those for New York if 
each of them. The 


Answer these questions as you will. 


you will add six zeros to 
people of New York own property valued 
at about $44,100,000,000. 
$6,500,000,000 deposited in savings accounts 


They have over 


and an annual total income of about $12,200,- 
000,000. And they spend $260,000,000 a year 
for public schools of all types. 

Of course, all heads of families in New 
York State do not own $44,100 worth of prop- 
erty or enjoy an annual income of $12,200. But, 
then, neither do most heads of families pay 
$260 a year for schools. A man not so well 
off as the one described above pays proportion- 
Assume any kind of 
Study 


the state estimates given above and draw your 


ately less for schools. 


man you wish, rich, poor or average. 


own conclusions. Then answer the question 
raised in the first paragaph. Can New York 
afford good schools for New York's children? 


oO —_— 


Delegates Are Named 

Two Assistant Commissioners of Education 
have bee ppointed as delegates of the Regents 
to educational conferences in Europe this sum- 
mer. Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher and Professional Education, 
will attend the World Conference on New 
Education at Elsinore, Denmark. Dr George 
M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Second- 
ary Education, will attend the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


—__9——_—_ 


Publication Suspended 
With this issue of the Bulletin, publication is 
suspended until fall. An index to volume 15 
is being prepared and will be sent on request. 


——— 


N. E. A. Will Meet June 28th 


The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Education Association will be held 
from June 28th to July 4th in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Schools and Colleges Offer Summer Sessions for Teachers 


Summer sessions for teachers maintained by 
New York State at its state teachers colleges 
normal have planned 
primarily for the training of teachers in service. 


and state schools been 


‘ 
ciose on 


»f this 


Ist and will 


Tuition is free to teachers 


They will open on July 
August 9th 


state. 


The special courses given by schools are 


listed below: 


Summer Session Chart 


Showing courses offered for teachers in New York State 
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Summer session courses in New York State 
colleges and universities of interest to teachers 
are mentioned below. 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 

The New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany will open its summer session on 
July 8, 1929. The summer will close 
at noon, August 17th. 

Special emphasis will be put on professional 
courses for teachers and principals of senior 
Courses in vocational 


session 


and junior high schools. 
and educational guidance will be offered. A 
symposium in the practical arts and vocational 
education will be held in cooperation with the 
State Education Department. An opportunity 
will be given to college graduates to complete 
the courses in education prescribed by the State 
for those who seek a permanent license. Sub- 
ject matter and methods courses will be offered 
in the following subjects: commerce and com- 
mercial education, economics, immigrant edu- 
cation, English, French, government, history, 
mathematics, physics and general science. 


All courses carry academic credit and may 
be counted toward satisfying the requirements 
for the degrees bestowed by the college or the 
certificates of the State Education Department. 
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No tuition is charged residents of New York 
State or teachers who are under contract to 
teach in the public schools of the State. The 
director is W. C. Decker. 
State Teachers College, Buffalo 

The coming summer session at the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo will offer to 


elementary teachers 34 courses from the regular 
state teacher-training curriculum which may be 
applied toward the renewal of certificates or 
toward the state lif diploma 

In addition 


normal 


there is available for advanced 


students, school graduates who are 
ambitious to earn the bachelor’s degree now 
granted by the Buffalo institution, and teachers 
of experience who desire to advance themselves 
toward supervisory and administrative positions, 
a program of 26 courses of an advanced nature 
distributed over the important elementary school 
fields. 

Red 
Cross course in home hygiene and care of the 
English to immi- 
grants auspices of the 
Education the State 
Department; a curriculum of nine 


Special features will be an American 
sick; a course in teaching 
the 


Bureau of 


Immigrant 


under 
Education 
courses for 


dental hygiene teachers and school nurses; and 
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a demonstration school offering opportunities to 
observe model teaching in the primary, inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


Adelphi College 

The summer session of Adelphi College will 
begin on July Ist and end on August 14th. One 
of the principal aims of the summer session is 
to afford teachers in the public schools advanced 
instruction and opportunity for research with 
or without regard to a degree or professional 
advancement. Courses are offered in science, 
education, English, French, history, Latin and 
philosophy. All courses will be accepted by 
the college as fulfilling part of the requirements 
for a degree. 

The tuition fees are based upon $10 for each 
credit point. There is no fee for registration. 

Dr F. D. Blodgett is president of the college. 

Alfred University 

The sixteenth Alfred 
University will open on July Ist and close on 
August 9th. 

In addition to regular courses in biology, 


summer session of 


chemistry, drafting, economics, English, history, 
industrial arts, mathematics and modern lan- 
guages, special courses in education, specially 
designed to enable teachers who are college 
graduates to secure their life certificates, will! 
be given. These will consist of elementary 
psychology, history and principles of education, 
educational psychology, a course in general 
methods of education and several courses in 
special methods. 

For the teacher of special subjects emphasis 
is being laid this summer upon the major craft 
subjects, such as pottery, weaving, jewelry and 
metal work. There will also be opportunity 
for students wishing to pass the special oral 
examinations in French or German, required 
by the State Education Department, to take 
special work in either of these subjects. 

Tuition is charged at the rate of $7 for a 
semester hour credit. There is an incidental 
fee of $2 and laboratory fees are charged in 
science courses. Students will be expected to 
purchase the materials used in weaving and 
metal working, which materials are sold at cost. 

The director is W. A. Titsworth. 


Canisius College 


Opening on July 5th and closing on August 
10th, the eleventh summer session of Canisius 
College in Buffalo will be presented under the 
directorship of the Rev. Joseph F. Beglan S.J. 


In addition to the standard courses, the cur- 
riculum offers several that are of particular 
interest and value to teachers. Among these 
are listed courses in the principles and philosophy 
of education, as well as courses in modern 
methods in secondary and high schools and in 
methods in the teaching of foreign languages. 

Prospective teachers will also be interested 
in the courses offered in English, which cover 
all aspects of English and American literature, 
and in the philosophy courses, which include all 
branches from logic to psychology and ethics. 
These courses will be so arranged as to count 
toward the degree of master of arts, as well 
as toward the bachelor degrees. 

The tuition for the summer session will vary 
according to the credits allowed for different 
courses, with the rate fixed at $6 for a credit 
hour. 

College of the City of New York 

The College of the City of New York will 
conduct an eight weeks’ summer session, ex- 
tending from June 27th to August 21st. 

Courses offered are in every way identical 
with similar courses offered in the winter 
semesters and the same credit is granted for 
the completion of such courses. The teachers 
in the summer session are drawn principally 
from the regular teaching staff with a few 
visiting professors from other universities. 

Of special interest to teachers are the follow- 
ing: history of culture and education, educa- 
tional psychology, philosophy and principles of 
education, problems of class teaching and 
management, method and content in history and 
civics, teaching the major subjects in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth years, intelligence tests, prin- 
ciples of teaching and class management for 
teachers in unit trade, technical, part-time and 
evening schools, organization and teaching of 
shop courses in unit trade, technical and part- 
time schools, teaching music appreciation. 

In addition to the above courses, the summer 
session announcement of the college contains a 
variety of courses in languages, literature, 
science, social science, technology, accountancy, 
business, music and playwriting. 

Since the College of the City of New York 
is a municipally supported institution, courses 
are given without tuition fees to students who 
have been regularly matriculated at this insti- 
tution, except in cases of special courses where 
the fees are low. 

Professor Joseph X. Healy is director. 
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College of Mount St Vincent 

The summer session of the College of Mount 
St Vincent will begin on July 8th and close 
on August 12th. Courses will be offered in 
English, Latin, French, German, algebra, geom- 
etry, physics, biology and history. College 
credit is offered. 

The fee is $10 a week. 

The director of the session is Sister Regina 
Mercedes. 

College of New Rochelle 

The summer session of the College of New 
Rochelle will begin on July 5th and close on 
August 10th. Teachers will be interested in 
courses in principles of secondary education. 
College credit is offered. 

The tuition is $5 a point. 

Mother M. Xavier is director. 


Columbia University 

The summer session of Columbia University 
will open on July 8th and close on August 16th. 
Classes will meet five days a week, Monday 
through Friday. There will be no Saturday 
classes. 

A whole range of undergraduate and graduate 
courses will be offered, including the entire 
program of Teachers College. 

Credit is given toward all the degrees of the 
university, save that of M.D. 

Tuition is charged at the rate of $10 a point 
with a university fee of $7. In addition, there 
is a $6 fee required for the privilege of regis- 
tering after July 6th. 

Prefessor John J. Coss is director of summer 
announcements and 


session. Requests for 


inquiries about summer session should be 


addressed to the secretary of the University. 


Cornell University 

The Cornell University summer session will 
open on July 6th and close on August 16th. 

Courses of both graduate and undergraduate 
nature are offered, so that credits may be 
obtained toward both master and doctoral 
degrees as well as toward the undergraduate 
degrees. Special courses for teachers are 
offered leading both to graduate degrees and 
to the fulfillment of the requirements for state 
certificates for high school teaching and other 
branches. These courses are varied, covering 
all fields in general education as well as highly 
specialized fields in rural and agricultural edu- 


There will be courses in_ school 


administration and supervision, high school 


cation. 


administration, the junior high school, principles 
and history of education, courses in general 
methods and in teaching special subjects for 
both beginning and experienced teachers. 
Tuition is $50 for the session, except that 
students enrolling for courses only in the State 
Summer Session of Agriculture and of Home 
Economics pay only a registration fee of $10. 
Announcements and other information will 
be furnished on application to R. H. Jordan, 
chairman of summer session, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Fordham University 

Fordham University’s summer session will 
open on July Ist and close on August 10th. 

30th graduate and undergraduate courses will 
be offered, including a wide range of subjects 
The work of this 
school is divided into the following nine parts: 
history of education, philosophy of education, 


in the school of education. 


educational psychology, educational measure- 
ments, supervision, school administration and 
management, methods in elementary schools, 
methods in secondary schools, and vocational 
education. Credits are granted toward both 
graduate and undergraduate degrees. 

The tuition fee is $7.50 a point and regis- 
tration fee is $3. 

Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia S.J. is director. 


Hunter College 

The summer session of Hunter College will 
be held from July 8th to August 16th. A wide 
Courses of 
special value to teachers include: education, 
English, methods of adult immigrant education, 
methods of teaching speech and dramatics, 
training courses for continuation school teach- 


range of courses will be offered. 


ers, travel courses. Credit toward the degrees 
of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science in edu- 
cation, master of arts and master of science in 
education will be given. 

An enrolment fee of $5 will be charged all 
students except those matriculated at Hunter 
Matriculated 
students of the day and evening sessions are 


College for the A.B. degree. 


exempt from the payment of course fees, except 
in cases where a special fee is stated with the 
description of the course. All other students 
pay, in general, at the rate of $3 for every 15 


hours for courses where no special fee is 


required. Except in cases where a special fee 
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is mentioned, a fee of $4 will be charged for 
each 30 hours in methods courses. 
The director is Professor A. Broderick Cohen. 


New York University 

The summer school of New York University 
will open on July Ist and close on August 9th. 

The summer school practically duplicates and 
continues the program of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. This program 
provides for the varied interests of teachers and 
educators and is carried on in the summer under 
the same faculty and with the same general 
policy as during the rest of the year. In addi- 
tion, the summer school offers a complete pro- 
gram in subject matter in commercial and 
collegiate subjects. 

Credit is accepted for work in the summer 
school toward both baccalaureate and graduate 
degrees. These degrees may be earned in whole 
or in part by residence in the summer school. 

The tuition fee amounts to $9 for a point of 
credit. In addition there is a university fee of 
50 cents for a point of credit. Laboratory and 
material fees are charged in certain courses 
depending upon the nature of the work. 


Milton E. Loomis is the director. 


St Bonaventure’s College and Seminary 

The summer session of St Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege will open on July 5th and will continue 
until August 10th. Classes are held every day 
except Sunday. Registration for the courses 
will take place between July Ist and 3d. 

The summer session is an integral part of 
the regular college curriculum. The standards 
are the same as those of the regular session 
and the faculty is drawn from the professors 
of the regular college session. 

The courses are designed principally for the 
following students: regular students of this or 
other colleges wishing to secure additional 
credit to make up for deficiencies, to shorten 
time of their residence; and school superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers and supervisors 
desiring instruction leading to a first or an 
advanced degree or who seek to make up sub- 
jects to satisfy educational requirements of 
New York State. 

The charge of tuition is $6 for each credit 
hour. 

The director is the Rev. Gerald W. McMinn. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


St Lawrence University 

The summer session at St Lawrence Univer- 
sity will open on July Ist and will close on 
August 10th. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses will be 
offered in biology, chemistry, economics and 
sociology, education, English, fine arts, history, 
Latin, physics, psychology and mathematics. 
The courses in education are so planned that 
holders of college graduate limited certificates 
may take “certain required work” for the 
renewal of this certificate and teachers in train- 
ing may pursue work leading to a degree and 
to a teaching certificate. A possessor of a 
baccalaureate degree from an institution of 
recognized standing may earn a degree of 
master of arts in education in four or five 
summers. The work of the summer school is 
of the same quality as that of the college year. 

Three courses or six college credit hours is 
usually a normal load. It is possible for 
specially prepared students to elect eight credit 
hours if the registration committee approves. 

A registration fee of $4 and a tuition fee of 
$7 an hour is charged. 

The director is Dean E. L. Hulett. 

St Stephen’s College 

St Stephen’s College will this year, for the 
first time, give summer session work. The 
session will open on Thursday morning, June 
20th, and will last for six weeks, closing on 
Wednesday, July 31st. 

The school will deal entirely with languages 
and will offer courses in French, German, 
Greek and Latin. The school is prepared to 
offer work in any of the usual college subjects 
in these languages, and also work in the teach- 
ing of the languages. Each student will meet 
an instructor individually for half an hour at 
a time six sessions a week in each subject taken. 
No one is permitted to take more than two 
subjects. 

College credit is offered in Columbia Univer- 
sity for these courses, three units for each 
course. The tuition fee is $10 a point or $30 
for a course. There are no other fees. 

The director of the summer session is Dr 
Joseph E. Harry. 


Skidmore College 


From July Ist to August 9th the first session 
of the Skidmore College summer school of 
music will be held. This school is made pos- 
sible by the transferring to Saratoga Springs 
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of the Institute of Music Pedagogy, which has 
been conducted by Ralph L. Baldwin in North- 
ampton, Mass., for the past 29 years. Mr 
Baldwin is to retain the directorship of the 
school at Skidmore. 

General and instrumental courses for the 
training of public school music supervisors are 
to be offered, and also individual instruction in 
practical music (piano, organ, voice etc.). The 
affiliation of the school with Skidmore College 
makes it possible to apply credits obtained at 
Music 


Pedagogy and credits earned during future sum- 


previous sessions of the Institute of 
mer sessions in Saratoga Springs toward the 
Skidmore degree of bachelor of science in public 
school music. One college credit hour will be 
given for each 15 hours of summer work. 

A registration fee of $5 is paid at the time 
of application, this fee being credited toward 
the tuition charge. The rate for tuition is $8 
for each credit hour, and board and room in 
one of the Skidmore dormitories may be 
obtained at a charge of $12.50 a week. 


Syracuse University 

The Syracuse University summer session is 
divided into two terms: the first from July 2d 
to August 9th, and the second from August 12th 
to September 13th. 

This year courses in public school music 
methods are emphasized. 

Other courses which will be of special interest 
to teachers are: general science methods, his- 
tory methods, public school art methods, and 
several courses in history and principles of 
educational psychology, educational administra- 
tion and supervision, secondary education and 
special class methods. In addition to these, 
courses will be offered in several departments 
in the colleges of liberal arts, fine arts, teachers 
college, business administration and agricul- 
ture; and in the schools of library science and 
oratory. 

Either college undergraduate credit or gradu- 
ate credit is given by the courses offered in the 
summer session. Tuition is $7 for each credit 
hour and a registration fee of $3 is charged of 
every summer session student. 

Ernest Reed is director. 


The University of Buffalo 


The summer session of the University of 
Buffalo will extend from July Ist to August 9th. 
Registration is on June 29th. 


THE SCHOOLS 


150 courses are to be given by 
78 in the 1929 summer session. 


More than 
a faculty of 
There are to be approximately 40 courses in 
education, psychology and methods, including 
many graduate courses, and a course for special 
class teachers. There will be a complete course 
leading to a music supervisor's certificate and 
20 courses in music; a course leading to an 
art teacher’s certificate with ten courses in art 
including landscape painting; courses for 
teachers of speech, dramatics and play produc- 
tion; courses for graduates of the general 
normal school courses and commercial courses 
leading to degrees. There are many electives 
to be offered in business administration and 
commercial teacher training; a course in library 
school librarians; courses in natural 
Natural 
The offerings in histor: and govern- 
There 


science for 
history at the Allegany School of 
History. 
ment have been considerably expanded. 
will be a round-table conierence on secondary 
education during the first week of the summer 
session and an institute of municipal affairs 
during the third week of the session. Both of 
these are open without extra charge to the 
students of the summer session. 

The summer session is an integral part of 
the university and credit earned in this session 
counts just as does credit earned at other times 
toward degrees. 

Tuition is $8 for each semester hour of credit. 


Dr C. H. Thurber is director. 


University of Rochester 

The slogan of the summer session of the 
University of Rochester is “ The summer ses- 
sion with laboratory schools.” Through coop- 
eration with the board of education, Washington 
Junior High School is conducted as a labora- 
tory school for courses in junior high school 
education; and Public School 31 as a laboratory 
school for courses in kindergarten-primary and 
elementary grades. A complete program of 
both professional and nonprofessional courses 
is offered on the campus, representing every 
department of the university, including a special 
program arranged for health education teachers. 

All courses carry credit toward the bachelor’s 
degree; selected courses toward the master’s 
degree. 

The tuition is $7 for a credit hour, not in- 
cluding a $2 registration fee. 

The dates of the summer session are June 26th 
to August 2d. 
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Vassar College 

The Institute of Euthenics at Vassar College 
will be held from June 24th to August 3d. 
Several courses intended primarily for teachers 
will be offered. The institute represents an 
attempt to bring together and correlate the 
resources of modern science which bear upon 
the problems of living. Two demonstration 
schools are included, composed of children of 
members of the institute. The nursery school 
will be used as a laboratory to familiarize mem- 
bers with the most approved methods of child 
care as applied to the preschool child. The 
school for little children from four and one- 
half to seven years old will be used to demon- 
strate the technic of helping little children to 
become acquainted with their world through 
play. 

Vassar College will grant credit in certain 
courses to qualified registrants. Besides the 
work in education, psychology, child guidance, 
speech training and mental hygiene, the cur- 
riculum will include nutrition, religious adjust- 
ment, consumption of wealth, crafts, horticul- 
ture, household technology, and food prepara- 
tion. The fees, including living, are $175 for 
adults ; $200 for children. 


Dr Ruth Wheeler is director. 


Study of Paris Pact To Be 
Encouraged among Pupils 
To develop widespread knowledge of the 
Paris Peace Pact, which has been ratified by 
this country, a special committee known as the 
National Student Forum on the Paris Pact is 
sponsoring a study and discussion project of 
the treaty among high school pupils. For a 
school to participate it is necessary only that 
one or more classes or groups in the school 
take up the study and discussion of the pact 
and that the school register with the committee 
its intention to take part in the study. Schools 
will receive free bibliographies, syllabuses and 
outlines for study and discussion. For schools 
that wish to extend their activities optional 
features such as the preparation of short papers 
for competition for state and national prizes 
Further information may be ob- 


are offered. 
tained from the offices of the committee, 
532 Seventeenth street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Regents Approve Merger 
of College and University 


Merger of the Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy with Long Island University has been 


approved by the Board of Regents. The Brook- 
lyn College of Pharmacy was founded more 
than 25 years ago. Long Island University is 
less than two years old. 

The Regents have also approved the petition 
of St John’s College, Brooklyn, to establish a 
school of pharmacy in connection with the 
college. 


Alice G. Brock, Teacher 
for 40 Years, Is Dead 


Alice Gertrude Brock, for 40 years a teacher 
in the schools of the State, died on May 12th 
at Ilion. She was 78 years old. 

After attending the district school at Oris- 
kany Falls and the Frankfort village school for 
two terms, she began teaching in a district 
school. Later while teaching at the Church 
Street School in Frankfort, she determined to 
improve herself professionally and spent parts 
of three years at the Brockport State Normal 
School and attended two sessions of the sum- 
mer session for teachers at the Thousand 
Islands. She continued teaching until illness 
made it necessary for her to resign from the 
East Frankfort school, where she had taught 
for 11 years. 

Miss Brock was a descendant of Francis 
Cook of the “ Mayflower,” and of Roger Wil- 
liams. Several ancestors fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War. A woman of bread sympathy 
and tenderness, she gave long and devoted 
service to the schools of the State. 


District Superintendents 
Meet in Canajoharie 


The annual meeting of the District Superin- 
tendents Association of Eastern New York was 
held on May 9th and 10th in the new high 
school at Canajoharie. Speakers included 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education; Ray P. Snyder, 
Chief of the Rural Education Bureau of the 
Department; and Mayor Harry P. Bush of 


Canajoharie. 
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Commissioner Dedicates 
Canajoharie High School 


1 in Canajoharie, which 


The new high scho« 
it is understood will be named the Charles F. 
Wheelock High School, in memory of the 
former Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education, was dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies on May 17th. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Frank P. Graves gave the principal address. 

Declaring that the new high school consti- 
tuted an objective evidence of the idealistic and 
progressive character of the community and of 
its concern for the welfare of its children, the 
Commissioner first sketched the accomplish- 
ments of the village and its interest in com- 
merce, culture and progress. Thoroughly in 
keeping with the cultural ambitions of the 
people is the useful and attractive new school, 
he said. He then concluded with this tribute 
to the late Doctor Wheelock: 

Could there, then, be anything more appro- 
priate than that this beautiful and serviceable 
structure should be offered as a tribute to 
Charles F. Wheelock, who himself endeavored 
to build so strongly for yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, and who not only served well this 
community but the entire State? The old 
school building in which he taught and even 
this splendid new edifice may pass away, gnawed 
by the tooth of time, but the fruitful labors 
and influence of Doctor Wheelock will endur« 
through the years to come. 

In the broader field he labored modestly and 
unpretentiously for more than a_ generation. 
The preferment he here received was never the 
result of his own claims but the outgrowth of 
a universal demand of those he had counseled, 
befriended or helped. While he neither sought 
nor coveted honors or trappings, public offices 
and honorary degrees were frequently brought 
to his door. His sympathies were as broad as 
his intellectual attainments were deep, and both 
commanded the respect of all who knew him. 
Large of soul, as of stature, he made a pro- 
found impression upon two generations of 
school children and fellow educators. 


—(O 


Scholarships Are Available 
for Art Study at Paris 


The Institute of International Education 
announces that a limited number of scholar- 
ships have been offered by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace for American 
men and women for study in the Institute of 
Art and Archeology at the University of Paris 
during the 1929 summer session. Each scholar- 
ship amounts to $400. Further information may 
be obtained from the Institute of International 


Education, 2 West 45th street, New York City. 


Ten Broeck Academy Has 
School Forest at Franklinville 


T thon nd tr hay } 


sen thousand trees have beer planted on one 


of the tw belonging to the 


Ten Broeck Academy « 


farms formerly 
ndowment fund, but 


been deeded over directly to 


recently having 
the school. <Aiter Professor Cope, extension 
professor at the New York State College of 


Agricultt 





inspected the land and submitted 
his report, five thousand each of white pine and 
Norway spruce transplants were ordered and 
plans were made for planting 


Principal W. H 


who worked approximately three hours each for 


Edwards selected 30 boys, 


two days, to complete the task. The planting 


was supervised by T. A 


Parish, agricultural 
instructor, using his agricultural pupils, boy 
scouts and older high school boys as planters 
The rope and whistle method of planting was 
employed, whereby about 30 trees could be set 
every minute 

Although less than ten acres were planted 


} } 


this spring, planting will be continued yearly 


until all the available land has been reforested. 


This will develop into a forest, the revenue 


from which will materially aid in the future in 


the operation of the academy. 


Newbery Medal Awarded 
to Dartmouth Professor 
The John Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
by the 


children’s librarians’ section of the 


American Library Association for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s 
presented on May 15th to Eric P. Kelly, a pro- 
fessor at Dartmouth College, for his book, The 
Trumpeter of Krakow. 

The medal is named in honor of John New- 


book of the past year, was 


bery, an eighteenth century publisher and 


bookseller, who was one of the first publishers 
to devote attention to children’s books. It is 
the gift of Frederic G. Melcher of New York 
City. Only citizens or residents of the United 
States are eligible to receive it. 


An appropriation of $60,000 for a new school 
at Rocky Point has |een authorized by a vote 


of 51 to 3 


Annie J. 


public school system of Brooklyn in January 


Wendell, who retired from the 


after 52 years of service in the schools, died on 
May 8th at her home in Woodhaven 
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A. W. Schmidt Appointed to Staff of Finance Division 


A. W. Schmidt has recently been appointed 
to the position of assistant in educational finance 
in the office of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Finance in the State Education Department 
Mr Schmidt's training fits him admirably for 
the work of the 


business administration, a growing 


Department in the field of 


responsibil- 





ity both in its purely financial aspects and in 
connection with the extension and maintenance 
of state educational institutions. Mr Schmidt 
will devote a portion of his time to the study 
of specific problems pertaining to educational 
His ser- 


superin- 


finance and business administration. 
vices will also be made available to 
tendents and school boards seeking aid in th 
re | 


solution of their problems in these fields. 

















Mr Schmidt was born in Eldora, Iowa, and 
lived in Iowa until 1920. 


from Cornell College (Iowa) in 1919, receiving 


He was graduated 
the degree of A.B. He continued his study at 
the University of Iowa during the following 
year. He then taught in the Wartburg Junior 
College at Waverly, Iowa, and in the high 
school at Drumright, Okla. In 1924-25 he 
taught in the high school at Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., where he also performed the duties of 
high school principal. 


From 1925 to 1928 Mr Schmidt was a gradu- 
ate student at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, majoring in city school administration 
with special emphasis upon business administra- 
tion. He has just completed in full the require- 
ments of Columbia University for the Ph.D 
degree, which will be conferred upon him sub- 
sequent to the publication of his dissertation 
As a part of his work at Teachers College he 
participated in six public school surveys. During 


n educational 


the summers he taught courses 
administration and finance in the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., and 
the College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Mr Schmidt is the author of 


ment of a State’s Minimum Educational Pro- 


The Deve lop- 


gram (in study involving the 


press), a 
relationship of state control of education and 
state support, and several articles on teachers 
salaries in the American School Board Journal. 
He is a member of the National Education 
Association, the Department of Superintend- 
ence, the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Pi. 


Board of Regents Makes 
Appointments to State Boards 


Appointments to various boards have been 
made by the Board of Regents as follows: 

State Examinations Board: Lamont F. 
Hodge, superintendent of schools, Yonkers, to 
succeed himself; Dr Samuel P. Capen, chan- 
cellor, University of Buffalo, to succeed 
President George S. Davis of Hunter College, 
retired; Dr Harold G. 
superintendent of schools, New York City, to 
succeed Superintendent Frank D. Boynton of 


Campbell, associate 


Ithaca 

State Teachers Retirer.ent Board: Charles 
H. Cheney, superintendent of schools, second 
district of Westchester county; and Jacob H. 
Herzog, Albany, both to succeed themselves 

Board of visitors, State College for Teachers, 
Albany: Mrs Ledyard Cogswell jr, Albany; 
James H. Caldwell, Troy ; William L. Visscher, 
Albany; Newton B. Vanderzee, Albany 

Board of visitors, Oneonta State Normal 
School: John H. Mangan, Binghamton, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Willard E. 


Yager 


7 
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Local History of New York State 
General John Sullivan 


BY RICHARD E. DAY 


When Washington, on March 6, 1779, invited 
General Gates, in deference to his rank, to lead 
the expedition against the Indians of western 
New York, he 


much confidence on Gates’s acceptance. The 


could not have counted with 


letter to Gates inclosed a like invitation to 


General John Sullivan, which was to be for- 


warded if Gates declined the honor. Gates, 


whose ambition had soared much _ higher, 


declined the command and Sullivan accepted it. 





General John Sullivan 
John Sullivan was Berwick, Me 
(then a part of Massachusetts territory) Feb- 
ruary 17, 1740; practised law in Durham, N. H.; 
served in the militia; represented New Hamp- 


born in 


shire in the first Congress; was 
1775; 
service at a responsible post in the 


> 


Joston; succeeded to the command of 


Continental 


made a brigadier general in rendered 
effective 
siege of 
the American army in Canada, extricating the 
shattered remnant from its perilous situation; 
commanded the center in the battle of Long 
Island, at which he was made a prisoner; gave 
evidence of much ability at Trenton, Brandy- 
wine and Germantown; and fought with signal 
vigor and skill the battle of Butt’s Hill, in 
Rhode Island. 
This record of service was such that the 
commander in chief was warranted in selecting 


Major General Sullivan for the peculiarly diffi 


cult enterprise of traversing the forests of 


western New York and laying waste the dian 


I; 
habitations. New Hampshire, mother of Indian 


fighters, as the annals of the French War 


abundantly show, might be thought capable oi 
furnishing another in her adopted son, John 
Sullivan 

One may be interested in asking why the 


choice did not fall upon 


Wayne The r 


queror of Indians was t 


General Anthony 
I Wayne as col 


be won 15 years later 


at Maumee Rapids; and it would appear, mors 
over, that Washington in 1779 had other work 
soldier, in whom 


in mind for that splendid 


prudence and daring were singularly blended 


A glance at the personal traits of Genera 


Sullivan will not be unprofitable. In his study 
and practice of the law he cultivated a giit 
for argumentation, which, however valuable in 
an advocate, is not indispensable to a military 
officer acting under orders. This talent he was 
to exercise in a short time in a complaint to 
Congress in which he would court a controversy 
with Washington concerning cicumstances of 
the expedition. 

! others had 


labors of 
when he found himself at the head of the forces 


A disposition to disparage the 


already been exhibited 


in Canada near the close of a campaign which, 
though disastrous, was far from inglorious. A 
warm temper and habit of impulsive utterance 
gallant and 


also distinguished _ this capable 


officer. The failure of the French admiral, 


Count d’Estaing, to cooperate with him, with 
a storm-battered fleet, in an attack on Newport 
in the summer before drew from Sullivan ex 
pressions regarding the behavior of America’s 
ally which might have proved injurious to mili- 
tary operations had their sentiment not been 
disavowed by Washington in terms reassuring 
to the French. Happily perhaps for the com- 
mon cause, French troops were not to be asso- 
ciated with Sullivan’s in the invasion of the 
Indian country. We find in General Sullivan a 
disposition to form a plan and execute a mission 
with little interference from superior or equal 
authority. With this feature of character in 
mind, we may look to find in the course of his 
campaign unwillingness to accept criticism and 


readiness to bestow it. 
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Current Books on Education 


. ~ 3 5 i a 
Compiled by f the State 





Principles and practices of 


guidance. N. ¥. 


Cohen, D. I. 
vocational 


1929. $3 


Century. 


Scientific vocational guidance is treate 
in relation to our present school sy » ps 
logically, sociologically and industrially, The a r 
has surveyed the work of several communities that 
have carried on the work successfully and presents 
the results of his study. The subject is discussed 
from manual training in the grades to vocational 
guidance for adults. Information is given concern 
ing occupations d to present the various 


occupations its with suggestions as to 
placement, f 











n et 





Descoeudres, Alice. The education of men- 
tally defective children, psychological ob- 
servations and practical suggestions, trans- 
lated from the French by Ernest F. Row. 
Boston. Heath. 1928. $2 

A comprehensive survey of the methods and at 
tainments of the modern special class. Gives 


thorough analysis of the methods employed in 


the attention in teaching hand 
speech, reading, spelling and tk 





ing the senses 
work, drawing 
metic. Ot 
superintende 





aritt 
yortance to the grade supervisor, the 
the parent of a detective child 








Jordan, R. H. Extra class-room activities in 
elementary and secondary schools. N.Y. 
Crowell. 1928. $2.50 

} 


The purpose of the author has been to supply a 
study that should bring to the attention of educators 





the necessity of planning a continuing program for 

the extra classroom activities providing unity of the 

entire m it from the elementary school throug! 
Valuable material at t 


the senior high school 
nd of e chapters in the form of questions a 
problems is called to the attention of the reader as 
an integral part of the study. All the activities 
outside of the classroom are discussed in separate 
chapters. The theme of the study is articulati 
the activities of the entire twelve years of pu 
school life. 








Marsh, Frank. The teacher outside the 
school. Yonkers. World Book Co. 1929. 
$1.80 


Aims to help the individual teacher find the 
needed encouragement, suggestions and directions 
for forming helpful out-of-school contacts 1 habits. 
Those chapters that are chiefly inspirational concern: 
religion, 

" 





growth, imagination, self-reliance, ethics and 


humor and work; the specific and practical discus 


sions include: money, growth and joy in travel, 
social life, manners and appearance, health and 
recreation and literature. Written in a very in 
formal and interesting style. 


Maguire, E. R. Group-study plan. N.Y. 
Scribner. 1928. $1.80 


Outlines a method of classroom proced which 





is at once progressive, thoroughly tested and efficient 
—a sensible and practical plan for organizing school 
work and classroom teaching in such a way as to 
provide for the wide individual differences in 
capacities that exist among the mass of children 
now crowding our schools. 


¢ 


Monroe, W. S. & Weber, O. F. The high 
school. Garden City. Doubleday, Doran. 
1928. $2.50 

A general description of secondary education 
bearing espec y on the development, objectives and 
curriculum offerings of the American’ secondary 
school which will be especially useful to the begin- 
ning or prospective high school teacher who wishes 

ething about the organization of 


nstruction and of administration. 


Opdycke, J. B. In the service of youth. 
Chapters on certain phases of the teaching 








of English in junior and senior high 
schools. N. Y. Pittman. 1928. $3.50 


William McAndrew, who c utes the introduc- 
tion to this | states that the author has long 
been “a consi it apostle of flexibility and adjust- 
ment ” in the schools and that his professional creed 
for years has been “to prefer boys to books, serve 
children rather than curriculums id be an inter 
ested and interesting companion guide to every 
youth sent to him.” The book represents an attempt 
to present methodology for teaching English in 
junior and senior high schools, giving practical help 
to the teacher by outlining several courses of 30 
lessons each for junior and senior high schools, in 
lit ure, composition and literary appreciation. 


Rainey, H. P. Public school finance. N.Y. 
Century. 1929. $3 
Arresting facts and figures presented in this 
volume show that public school finance is a matter 
of outstanding importance. From one-fourth to one 
third of the entire taxes paid by many communities 
is for education, the author states, Suggestions are 
given for putting the business organization of a 
school system upon a business basis and routine 
problems are dealt with in detail. The study repr« 
sents an effort to furnish reliable elementary training 
> t< } 


















in school fin: school administrators and 





executives. 


Uhl, W. L., ed. The supervision of secondary 
subjects. N. Y. Appleton. 1929. $2.40 
Gives specific information about the supervision 
of secondary school subjects. The first chapter dis 
cusses the scope of departmental supervision, giving 
a supervisory program for the general supervision. 
The succeeding chapters, which were written by 
specialists in each field, deal with the supervisior 
of the different subjects. Natural science, mathe 
matics, Latin, modern foreign languages and litera- 
ture, English, social studies, commercial education, 
home economics, industrial subjects, art, music, 
health and high school literary service. Each chap 
ter is a unit. The final chapter shows the cooper 
ative character of departmental supervision. 


Van Sickle, L. P., ed. Physical education 
activities for high school girls. By the 
staff of the department of physical educa- 
tion. University of Michigan. Phila. Lea 
& Febiger. 1928. $3.50 

The materials for this book were furnished by a 
group of women who form the staff of the depart 
ment of physical education for women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the selections being made 
according to the experience and choice of the staff. 
It is designed to furnish information concerning 
the activities best adapte f 











1 for individual growth and 
development but does not outline a course of study. 
It introduces material relating to gymnastics, games, 
tournaments, meets, swimming, “ restricted activi- 
ties’ etc. feature is the chapter devoted to the 
activities for certain special days and weeks. A 
chapter on “ The art of training for leadership” is 
contributed by the editor. 
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Instructions Regarding Regents Examinations 


In view of the fact that the examinations 
he College Entrance Exam Board ( 
held this year during Regents week, there w 
be unavoidable conflicts between these twit 


series of examinations. Pupils who have such 


conflicts may take the Regents examination 
Board test 


when proper proctoring is provided. The full 


immediately following the College 


three hours for each Regents examination may 


be allowed. If necessary, arrangements should 


be made with the Examinations and Inspections 


Division in order that the necessary Regents 


papers may be provided at the school where 
the College Board examinations are being held 
In case of conflicts between the scholastic 


Board for 


is called to the 


aptitude test set by the College 
Wednesday, June 19th, attention 
fact that 
board in New York City on June 22d 


a second aptitude test will be iffered 
by the 
Several of the colleges, however, have agreed 


to postpone this test, without prejudice to 


entrance, until the candidate matriculates im 
the fall 


Colonel W. G. 


General and Executive Officer, has advised the 


Robinson, Assistant Adjutant 


Department that high school pupils who are 
members of the National Guard units in camp 
during the week of Regents examinations may 


be excused, without prejudice as to attendance 





pay, from their military duties the days 
m which they are to take these examinations. 
Application for admission to the examinations 
n the part of such members of the National 


Guard the principal 


should be made through 








rt high school where they are in attendance 
to the principal of the high school most con- 
veniently located with respect to the camp in 
which they are stationed. In the case of the 


Peekskill camp, this will 
Peekskill Hig 
Plains camp, either the Carthage High School 


the Watertown 


1 School; in tl 


High School 


Livingston County Schools 
Hold Public Speaking Contest 
rhe first high school public 
for the 
in the auditorium of the Geneseo State Normal 
School on May 15th. 


test for boys was Louis Schifino, a pupil in the 


speaking contest 


schools of Livingston county was held 
The winner of the con- 


Cuylerville Union School, who has won prizes 
in previous local speaking contests. The prin- 
cipal schools of Livingston county were repre- 
sented in the contest on May 25th, the speakers 
hav:. g been selected for the most part by local 
contests which had been held previously. 


Notes from the Field 


The corner $4,000,000 
Abraham Lincoln High School at Coney Island 


was laid on May 7th. Mayor James J. Walker 


stone of the new 


set the stone in 


place. 


of $655,000 for new schools in 
May 7th. Of this 


erection 


. thond iesu 
Kenmore 
amount $475,000 will be used tor the 


was approve d on 


of an elementary school and $190,000 for the 


construction of an annex to the Lincoln School 


Authorization for the issuance of bonds 
$465,000 for a new high school in Penn Yan 
was voted on May 7th. The building itse 
will cost $399,000 and the remainder of the 


money will be used for purchasing additional 


land and equipment. 


The purchase of a site costing $8000 and the 
costing 


$100,000 were authorized at Toddville, Dutchess 
May 9th 


construction of a school building 
county, o1 

Bonds for $280,000 for the construction of 
addition to the Little Falls High School are 
to be issued as a result of a favorable vote at 


a special election on May 2d 


Mary A. F 
resignation after teaching more than 50 years 
schools. Her 


has been accepted with much regret 


Redmond has submitted her 


in the Haverstraw resignation 


Sabbatical leaves for 413 teachers in the New 


York City public schools have been approved 


by the board of superintendents 
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Lyndon H. Strough, principal of the Fulton 
High School, has been appointed principal of 
the Niagara Falls High School to succeed 
Walter S. Fraser, who has appointed 
superintendent of schools at Tonawanda. 


been 


M. Smith Thomas, principal of the Hutchin- 


son-Central High School, Buffalo, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by 200 present and 
former members of the school faculty on 
April 30th, the tenth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as principal 
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Olive M. Clement, 
second district of Orleans county, was elected 
president of the Western New York Association 
of District Superintendents at the annual meet- 
ing on May 3d in Buffalo. John C. Malloch 
of Churchville was elected vice president, and 
Annie S. Hilton of Jamestown was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Speakers at the meeting 
included Dr Harry W. Rockwell, president of 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo, and 
Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Rural Education 
Bureau of the Department. 


superinterdent of the 
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